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HISTORY OF 


RINALDO RINALDINI. 
( Continued, ) 


| N AY you not safely follow 
4¥B the advice ofa man who 
has sacrificed himself for you, and 
procured you the security and re- 
pose you now enjoy at Naples ? 


Having thus spoken, he imme- 
diately left the room. Rinaldo 
lay awake half the night, and 
awoke earlier than usual, but did 


not keep his appointment at San 


Lorenzo ; and at the approach of 
evening, the girl returned, and en- 
quired why he did not come. 


He told her it was impossible 
for him to go until he knew the 
name of the lady. The girl de- 
clined informing him, but - said 
that in the morning she «would 
be at mass. Soon after the girl 
was gone, the captain again ap- 
peared, and told him he must 
not go to San Lorenzo. 


¥ 


“My worthy friend,” said Ri- 


- 








naldo, “Iam nota child, to foi” 
low you blindfold. Ifyou would 
inflaence my conduct, you must 
assign reasons. The Captain 
would give him no satisfaction, 
but told him he should know 
more of himat Portici, yet warn- 
ed him not to go to San Lorenzo, 
and immediately departed. 


Rinaldo remained in profound 
reflexion. When morning came, 
he wasstill unresolved. At length 
though sometimes inclined to 
keep his appointment, he deter- 
mined to break it. In the even- 
ing the beautiful messenger again 


| returned, and silently curtsying 


delivered him a letter to the fot- 
lowing effeet : 


" Vor the last time I ask a fe- 
vour of you which you eannot 
refuse me, if yaw are a cavalier, 
and possess the Jeast principle of 


politeness. 
ss Aurema,” 


When Rinaldo observed this 


| signatare, he gave the girl three 


; ae 
{) Sequins, and, half-beside himeelf, 
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exclaimed, “ Tell the lady that I 

will come as surely as I exist. 
No envious fury shall prevent 
my keeping this appointment, 
even should I—.,’ 


““ Enough,” cried the captain, 
‘none of chese oaths, which you 
will never perform.” . 


“Twill perform them,” said 
Rinaldo, looking round the room | 
and perceived the girl was gone. 
The captain told him he was 
proud and untractable, and being 
no longer able to command, must 
therefore obey. «+ But,” said he, 
“I permit you to see this wo- 
man. Learn to know her, and 
then also know me,’ and instant- 
ly left the room, a 


Rinaldo passed a very uneasy 
night, and hastened in the morn- 
ing, at the appointed hour, to San 
Lorenzo ; but did not meet Au- 
relia. At length, however, he 
perceived her messenger, who, 
giving him a sign, he followed 
her, and having quitted the church, 
she said, ‘“‘ My mistress desired me 
ty make her excuses. It was 
impossible for her to keep her 
appointment to-day ; but she re- 
quests you will follow me, I will 
conduct you to her.” : 


Rinaldo, without further re- 
flexion, followed her out of town, 
to a charming spot, where an ele- 
gant hpuse stood in the middle of 








a garden. On entering, she con 
ducted him through a beautiful 
hall on the ground-floor, to a 
chamber. Through this pleasing 
obscurity, she conducted him to s. 
smaller apartment, which was 
still more obscure. ‘ Here,” said 
the girl, as she she shewed him 
in, “ you will find the lady.” He 
immediately perceived a female 
figure on asofa, whom he ap- 
proached, and throwing himself 
on his knees. seized her hand, 
which he covered with kisses. 


But conceive his astonishment, 
when, addressing her as Aurelia 
Rovezzo, she informed him she 
was not the person; but having 
observed him, she had taken the 
liberty of addressing him in that 
obscure manner, in hopes of gain- 
ing an hour’s conversation with 
him. Rinaldo stood motionless 
with surprize; in which situa- 
tion, the Captain entering, found 
him. " 


The lady covered her face with 
her hands, when the captain turn- 
ing towards her, quietly took 
them away, and said, “ You have 
torn yourself from me, and given 
yourself up to this man ; may he 
feel all the good and evil of being 
beloved by you! I renounce you, 
and demand nothing back but the 
ring I gave you as the pledge’of 
my fidelity. Upon this she si- 
lently took the ring from her fin- 
ger, and returned it, As the 
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Captain received it, he ndded, 
“ This house and garden you will 
this day leave ;” then quitting 
the apartmént, shut the door. 


“How shall I understand all 
this ?” said Rinaldo, with embar- 
rassment. She promixed to in- 
form him at their next meeting, 
at the same telling him, when it 
would be most convenient, she 
would send her maid to give him 
notice. 


Thus they departed, and Rinal- 
da returned home like one ina 
dream. He now feared a visit 
from the captain, but received 
none. Three days passed, yet he 
neither saw the captain, nor 
heard from his beloved inamorata. 


Qn the fourth day, as he walk- 
ed with pensive steps beside the 
harbour, cannon announced the 
arrival of a ship, whose boat pre- 
sently put off, and landed _passen- 
gers. Rinaldo walked towards 
the strangers and the sailors, and 


porters who accompanied them, 


whea he was suddenly seized 
from behind, and on turning 
round, Rosalia, in man’s clothes, 
threw herself into hisarms. Sur- 
prize and terror made Rinaldo si- 
lent ; but Rosalia burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, ‘“« Heaven be prais- 
ed, I have at last found you !” 


To avoid observation, Rinaldo 
returned home- He sent atit his 
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servant, shut the door, and when 
Rosalia had recovered herself, she 


related to him the following in- 
cidents : 


“ On that dreadful day, when 
we were surrounded on all sides, 
1 had the good fortune to escape. 
I fled to the mouftains and came 
at length to Avezzo, where a wor- 
thy old man received me. Grief 
and fear now affected me so deep- 
ly, that I was taken extremely 
ill. ‘The strength of my consti- 
tution, however, overcame my ill. 
ness, and as soon as I recovered, I 
went to Leghorn, where I took 
ship for Naples, where I had 
strong hope I should find you. 
Thanks to the Holy Virgin, I have 
succeeded. In these boxes I have 
brought as much of your buried 
treasures as I could find in the Ap- 
penine “mountains, and 1 rejoice. 
heartily that lam enabled to re. 
store them to their owner.” Ri- 
naldo tenderly embraced her, 
thanked her for her fidelity, and 
instantly resolved to quit Naples 
as soon as possible. Fatigued 
with her voyage, Rosalia had 
lain down to repose, when the 
beautiful girl from Rinaldo’s fair 
inamorata entered with the fot 
lowing letter : 


“ She who sincerely loves you 
—she whon: you must no longer 
call Aurelia, but your own tendet 
Olympia, wishes to enjoy the 
happiness of seeing you at he 
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house ; the girl will conduct you 
to her.” 


Rinaldo reflected a moment, 
and at length resolved to accom- 
pany the girl, in order to avoid 
giving his tender signora, whose 
revengeful spirit he well knew, 
the smallest suspicion. 


As Iam about to quit Naples 
so scon, said he to himself, I may 
at least see her once more as it 
will probably be the last time. 


Thus he accompanied the mes- 
senger of love to a beautiful honse 
searcely a hundred paces from his 
own residence ; she received him 
in the most ardent manner, but 
Rinaldo assumed a considerable 
degree of coldness This the lady 
seemed much hurt at, and re- 
proached him with unkindness. 
They continucd their conversa- 


, tion some time, daring which, 


a man, muffled up, came without 
ceremony into the room ; walked 
up to him, and delivered him a 
ietter. Olympia beheld this si- 
lent personage with an eye of sus- 
pense, while he took from the ta- 


blea glass of wine, which he 


érank, and then silently quitted 
the room. Rinaldo opened the 
letter, which contained these 
words :—* Rinaldini is in dan- 
ger !”? 


He tore the paper in small pie- 
ces,and sprang up from the table. 








“In God’s name, Count,” said * 
Olympia, in the utmost anxiety, 
“what is the matter?” 


Rinaldo took his sword, kissed 
her hand, and said, * to-morrow, 
my dear Olympia, you shall see 
me again ;” and then hurried to 
the door. Upon which: lympia 
sprang up, embraced him, and beg- 
ged him to stay ; bat he kissed 
her with ardour and said in a ten- 
der voice, “‘ be calm, we shall 
meet again to-morrow.” He then 
tore himself away, quitted the 
room, ran down stairs and hasten- 
ed home, where he had scarcely 
arrived before the same perzon who 
had just delivered him the letter 
entered. They looked at each 
other a considerable time without 
speaking, till at length Rinaldo 
broke silence, and said, ‘¢ Captain, 
I understand your hint.” “ What 
the devil !” said the other, “ I ne- 
ver have been captain yet. But 
we have known each other when 
you were Captain.” Thus say- 
ing, he took off a mask, and dis- 
covered himself to be his old com-. 
panion Ludovico. Rinaldo press- 
ed his hand, and said, ‘* Whence 
came you, my brave youth?” 
“ That I will tell you,”’ replied the 
other, “ but first give me some- 
thing to drink, for I am extremely 
thirsty.” Rinaldo now brought 
our some bottles of wine, and Lu- 
dovico related the following incj- 


dents : 
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“ The last time we were at- 
tacked, when you wereaway, the 
artillery played upon us more 
heavily than it ever had before ; 
and a terrible slaughter was the 
consequence. I came by circuit- 
ous paths from one town to ano- 
ther as secretly as possible, till I 
arrived here, when I found a rela- 
tion, whom justice has in like 
manner driven from place to place, 
and who has introduced me to a 
set of fellows, that would steal the 
devil’s nose from his face, if he 
had one. They are mutually 
bound to each other, and I was 
received into the gang. Thus I 
earn my living, by various ways 
and means. I saw you a few 
weeks ago, and beheld you with 
great surprize, but was perfectly 
sure you were the same person as 
had been our brave captain. Thun- 
der and lightning! thought I, 
how comes he here? I would 
have asked you yourself, but it 
was open day-light, and you 
know we are not fond of shewing 
ourselves by day: jor the police 
officers ha've hawk’s eyes. You 
were gone immediately ; but I 
knew not where you lived, and 
since that, I never could meet 
with you. I beganto think you 
were over the hills and far away, 
when I unexpectedly met you one 
night with a girl of my acquaint- 
ance. 


This proved to be Olympia’s 











maid, who had brought her mis- 
tress’s messages to Rinaldo. Ri- 
naldini told him he had a band 
in Calabria, and advised him to 
repair thither, which he readily 
agreed to. He knew Olympia, 
and her friend, the Prince Della 
Torre, and likewise the Captain, 
and advised him to be cautious in 
his proceedings. 


Rosalia now awoke: which 
Rinaldo perceiving, opened the 
door of the cabinet where she 
was, and called out.—Ludovico 
was astonished at beholding her, 
but told her he rejoiced to see her 


‘againin good health, Rinaldo 
_ gave him some money, and put 


an end to the visit. Ludovico, 
having emptied his glass, and 
promising to come again soon, 
departed. 


Rinaldo now went towards the 
apartments of Olympia. He ap- 
proached the church of San Loren- 
zo, which he involuntarily enter- 
eq, perhaps through some faint 
presentiment or suspicion. 


The first object he beheld as 
he entered, was Olympia, who 
not perceiving Rinaldo, took the 
arm: of a cavalier, who accompe- 
nied her out of church. Rinaldo 
followed her at a distance, and at 
length entered the house to which 
her companion conducted her. 
Here he met onthe stairs Olym. 


' pia’s maid, who seggamed aloud. 
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“ })o you also. live here ?” ex- 
claimed Rinaldo, and passing her, 
without waiting her answer, 
opened the first door he ¢ame to, 
and discovered Olympia and her 
paramour sitting upon a sofas 


“(To he continued. ) , 
~~ en) Jee -—- 
HERVIC LOVERS. 


\ ON Jnan de Mendoza was a 
D native of Castile, descended 
from a very illustrious house, and 
possessed 2 very considerable for- 
tune, He had served as a captain 
in the army, and distinguished 
himself for his bravery against the 
Moors, to whom he had beena 
very formidable foe. He married 
the daughter of a noble Venitian 
who brought him a handsome por- 
tion, and she had great expecta- 
tions at the death of her father, 
who was extremely rich. By this 
lady Den Juan had two daugh- 
ters, who, as they advanced to- 
wards maturity, displayed such 


_growing attractions as created 


them many admires. There was 
only a year difference in their ages, 
and they resembled each other so 
wnuch, that they were frequently 
taken for twins.—Leonora, when 
she had attained her eighteenth 
year, bespokéthe complete woman. 
She was tail, genteel and grace- 
ful, and possessed all the usual ac- 
complishments bestowed upon per- 
sons of her rank. Amoretta, 





= 








though the younger sister, innores™ 
pect fell short of displaying charms 
equal to Leonora, and they only 
wanted a third sister to constitute 
the Graces. 


Their lovers were already numee. 
rous; bat Don Juan could not be 
prevailed upon to listen to any of 
“proposals. Whether he 
judged his danghters were as yet 
too young to enter into the con- 
jugal state, or whether he thougtit 
the parties of inferior rank or for- 
tune to what he judged the young 
ladies were entitled, we will not 
pretend to determine ; however 
they had already fixed their affec- 
tions upon two amiable cavaliers 
of honourable families, who had 
distinguished themselves for their 
bravery. Don Alvarez wasa youth 
about twenty, tall, and athletic, 
with a most prepossessing count-. 
tenance and engaging manner. 
He was deeply enamoured with 
the beautious Leonora; and he 
had reason to think that she en- 
tertained a strong partiality for 
him. Don Alonzo was nearly of 
the same age, rather of a more 
delicate constitution, and a most 
captivating disposition. The fair 
Amoretta moveed a goddess in his 
eyes; nor could she suppress the 
emotions of her heart, when her 
dear Alonzo on his knees supplice- 
ted to embrace her hand. Alva- 
rez,and Alonzo were considered a¢ 
the modern Castor and Pollux ; 


their 
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they were incessantly together, 
and by many considered as bro- 
thers. 


Such was thé situation of af- 
fairs inthe family of Den Juan, 
when death deprived Lim of. his 
consort, and nearly atthe same 
time of his father-in-law. This 
double stroke of mortality for a 
while stifled the ardour of the lo- 
vers passions, or at least prevent 
el the reiteration of those vows 
which had made & just impression 
oh the minds of the amiable sis- 
ters. Decency proclaimed a re- 
tirement from the worid for sorae 
time. At the expiration of this 
period, the captain found by the 
will of his late father-in-law, he 
was left sole heir to all. his posses- 
sions in Italy aud elsewhere, and 
that his presence was absolutely 
necessary at Venice. Actuated 
by the most sincere paternal af- 
fection for his children, added to 


the critical time of their lives, 


and the still more critical state of 
their affections, to which Don Ju. 
an was ere now no Stringer, he 
could not harbour a thought of 
leaving them behind. Accord- 
ingly they were instructed to pre- 
pare themselvés for the voyage, 
and embarked with their father 
on board a vessel at Carthagena, 
‘which was bound to Venice, 
without taking leave of their lo- 
‘vers. After beitig some hours st 


sea, they fell in with an Algerine 








corsait, and littke or no resistance 
being made, were taken and car- 
ried to Algiers. What a compli- 
cated scene of misery! Don Juan 
considered the loss of his treasure, 
which was very considerable, as a 


|| mere nothing, and even the loss 


of his liberty gave him little or no 
affliction, when compared to the 
imminent peril of his daughters, 
whose beauty and youth must cer- 
tainly insure their destruction, 
To think of their being the devo- 
ted sacritices ofa Dey or a Bashaw, 
occasioned the most excruciating 
affliction. He found means to 
have an interview with them 
whilst they were on board the pi- 
ratical vessel, in which he exhort- 
ed them in broken accents, ac- 
companied with floods of tears, 
that “rendered his language more 
pathetit, to suffer death rather 
than sacrifice their virtue to a ty- 
rant—a. monster. He reminded 
them of their birth, their educa. 
tion, their religion :,he called to 
his aid every argument that a pi- 
ous father, in such a state of com- 
plicated distress, could symmon 
to enforce his admonitions. The 
fair, the virtyous sisters, could on- 
ly articulate, amidst sighs and in- 
voluntary floods of tears, that death 
to them was preferable to life in 
such a state of infamy as appeared 
before them. 


After they had landed, they 
were conveyed to separate dun- 
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geons. Don Jazn to bemoan his 
untoward fate ; the beauteous fe- 
miales to 
becoming fortitude against the at- 
tacks of the barbari:ns, who might 
assail their virtue. They had pre- 
viously furnished themselves with 
each a dagger, and had vowed to 
each other, by every tie of parent. 
allove, and sisterly affection, to 
put an end F an existence, that 
to them must be foathsome and 
detested, rather than yield to ei- 


ther force or persuasion, 


The fatal news of their captivi- 
ty had no sooner reached the ears 
of Alvarez and Alonzo, than, fired 
with rage and indignation, they 
resolyed, at the risk of their lives, 
to release the fair captives and 
their father. They communicat- 
ed their design to afew of their 
intimate friends, who caught the 
glerious contazion, and having 
prepared a vessel, sailed with the 
first favourable wind, upon this 
most perilous expedition. 


They landed at a very critical 
moment—the precise instant the 
fair captives were conducting from 
their dungeons te the palace, there 
to be yielded np to the brutal pas- 
sion of the Dey. The officers who 
had them in custody, apprehend- 
ing that their fortitude would be 
greater than was usual, had pro- 
posed to their master a plan that 
they thought would be produc- 
tive ofcertain success, in case al] 


arin themselves with } 
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intreaties and threats proved imef- 
fectual. This was to lead them 
to the presence of their father, 
and there inform tliem that his 
life was in their hats, as the al- 
ternative would be either an im- 
mediate compliance with the r- 
quest of their master, or the in- 
stant death of the venerable pa- 
rent. To this purpose he was 
led from his dungeon, and placed 
in a conspicuous manner, and be- 
ing chained toa wall, was there 
to be exposed to his wretched 


o 


daughters. 


The captain was, however, 
soon released from his vielent anx - 
iety ; for Alvarez and Alonzo, 
appearing with their valiant com- 
panions, broke his chains, convey- 
ed him on board their ship, with 
the beauteous captives, and they 
set sail, without any molestation : 
the officers who were the condtic- 
tors of Leonora and Amoretta be- 
ing slain upon the spot, and the 
whole enterprize conducted with 
such speed and success, that they 
were safe at sea before an alarm 
was given. 


They returned to Carthagena, 
where Don Juan, having once 
more fitted out a vessel fer his in- 
tended voyage to Venice, with 
strength sufficient to oppose any 
corsair in those seas, and being 
accompanied by Alvarezand Alon- 
zo, they braved the piratic seas, 
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and arrived- safe at the place of 


their destination. 


After the mecessary prepara- 


tions, the two-fold nuptials were 
celebrated. The ladies afforded 
an uncommon example of matri- 
monial love and affection to all 
Venice, and their lives glided on 
on in one perpetual cirgle of con- 
jugal felicity. 


B+ eno 


AFFECTATION. 


A? FECTATION displays it- | 


self in a thousand different 
airs and looks, according to the 
eharacter which the person af- 
fects. Affectation of Learning, 
gives a stiff formality to the whole 
person. .The words come stalking 
out with the pace of a funeral 


procession; and every sentence 


has the solemnity of an oracle. 
Affectation of Picty turns up the 
goggling whites ofthe eyes to 


heaven, as if the person were ina 


trance, and fixes them in that 
posture so long, that the brain of 
the beholder grows giddy. Then 
comes up, deep grumbling, a holy 
groan from the lower part of the 
thorax ; but so tremendous in 


sound, and so long protracted, 


that you expect to see a goblin 
rise like an exhalation, through 
the solid earth. Then he begins 
to reel from side to side, or back- 
ward and foreward, like an aged 








pine on the side of a hill, when a 
a brisk wind blows. The bands 
are clasped together, and often lift- 
ed, and the head often shaken 
with a foolish vehemence. The 
tone of the voice is canting or sing- 
song lullaby, not much distant 
from an Irish how!, and the wordd 
of godly doggerel. Affectations 
of beauty, and killing, puts a fine 
woman, by turns, into all sorts’of 
forms, appearances, and attitudes 
but amiable ones. She undoes by 
art, or rather by awkwardness, 
(for true art conceals itself )all that 
Nature had done for her. Nature 
formed her almost an angel, and 
she, with infinite pains, makes 
herself a monkey : therefore, this 
species of affectation is easily im- 
itated, or taken off. Makeas ma- 
ny, and as ugly grimaces, motions, 
and gestures, as can be made, and 
takecare that Nature never peep 
out, and you represent coquettish 
affectation to the life. 


— | 


VARIETY. 


Dn 


SOCIAL ANIMA 

™ URING my abode in Paris, 
in my youth, there was 2 

lady, who by peseverance and the 
force of ‘instruction, had taught 2 
dog, a cat, a sparrow, and a mouse, 
to live together like brothers and 
sisters. Ido not pretend to say 
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that they were cordial in their af- 
fections ; but these four animals 
slept on the same bed, and eat of 
the same plate. The dog it is true 
helped himself first, and took the 
largest share: but he did not eat 
before the cat; who also had the 
civility to leave some delicate bits 
for the mouse, as well as some 
crumbs of bread for the sparrow, 
which its comrades did not grudge 
it. ; 


After the repast the dance com- 
menced. The dog licked the cat, 
and the cat flead thedog. The 
mouse played with the claws of 
the cat, who was taught to draw 
in her nails, and the let mouse only 
feel the velvet of her feet. As 
for thé sparrow, he flew about and 
Sometimes pecked one and some- 
times another, without having 
the smallest feather displaced. In 
short there was so strict an union, 
among the members of this com- 
munity, the habits were so much 
alike, and they had so much con- 
fidence in the good faith of each 
other, that there never was the 
least suspicion or ill conduct 
among them It is impossible to 
say whichiwas the most wonder- 
ful, the docility of the animabs, or 
the industry ef their mistress, 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRA. 





TT that lady, on whom Nature 
has been lavish in her gifts, 


whose amiable person, anid beau- 


4 


teous form receive rédoubled: lus- 
tre from the infinitely more ines- 
timable endowments of a truly 
noble and generous goul. To her, 
whose personal accomplishments _ 
are embellished and adorned with 
a disposition of mind that is love- 
liness, intermingled with real dig- 
nity.—And to her, whose every 
talent leads to fortune, teaches her 
to krow its value, only as it ought 
»to be known, and affixes her in 
| that sphere of being, whose every 
movement discovers and _ places 
her above it.—You will perhaps 
conclade, noble fair, that the youth 
whose mind searches after, and 
aspires to an alliance of this na- 
turé, will regard wealth and rank 
as but of secondary consideration’ 
If so, madam, your inference is 
pronounced right—is just. The 
native grandeur of your soul, and 
its favour, (with that of his Ged) 
will ever be his first and great 
concern to deserve. Do not, there- 
fore, consider this as held forth in 
idle sport, or view it in any other 
light than that of honourable ; for 
every information respecting the 
gentleman will be made known 
on application, through whatever 
channel she will do him the ho- 
nour to adopt, and that in a man- 
ner frank and unreserved. His 
miniatare will not bedenied. He 
trusts, and doubts not from her 
character, but she will be equally 
ingenuous on Ker part.’ He also 








begs that mere punctiligs, or a too 
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rii¢e notion of female delicacy, 
will not cause her to remain silent 
to this public call; but that (as 
may be expected) she will. show 
herself above the generality of the 
sex, neither (as is sure to be the 
case with a mind thus endowed, 
amiable, and liberal) persuade her- 
self that she is not the one who 
he is quest of; that she can make 
but a pitiful comparison with a 
character of such perfeetion, as he 
would be most ready to tell such, 
she certainly must !—The gentle- 
man, rather than say any thing of 
himself, will refer the lady to 
whomsoever she will please to 
name, as it may better become 
such to speak on the subject. All 
unmeaning applications will be 
treated with marked contempt.— 
The lady may address her letter 
to the gentleman himself, sealing 
and directing it to be left at the 
office of this paper. A stranger 
begs leave to say, the gentleman 
is handsome in person, unexcep- 
tionable in mind, and a man of 
birth and fortune. I, N. 





MARSHAL WADE. 

Marshal Wade was greatly at- 
tached to gaming, and not very 
nice inthe company he gamed 
with. Once, when at play, he 
missed a very valuable gold snuff 
box, richly set with diamonds. 
Enraged, he swore no man should 
leave the room until it was found ; 
and insisted upon an immediate 








search. A gentleman, who sat on 
his right, dressed as an officer, 
with clothes much worn, and 
who with great humility had ask- 
ed and obtained permission, four or 
five times, to go his shilling with 
the Marshal, with great vele- 
mence declared, upon the honour 
of a soldier, that he had not the 
box, nor knew any thing of it : 
but that he would die rather than 
be searched. He was willing, 
however, to retire to the next 
room, and defend hs honour, or 
perish in theattempt. The Mar- 
shal, who boefre had his suspi- 
cions, was now confirmed in 
them ; andas the sword was to 
be resorted to, instantly prepared 
for the attack ; but, to his confu- 
sion, in drawing, he felt the box 
in a secret pocket. Stung with 
remorse at having wounded the 
honour of a soldier, he said, as he 
hastily left the room: « Sir, I 
here, with great reason, ask your 
pardon, and hope to find it grant- 
ed, by your breakfasting with me, 
and hereafter ranking me amongst 
your friends.” The officeragreed, 
and accordingly repaired thither 
at the appointed time. During 
breakfast, the Marshal said,“Why 
sir, could you refuse being seerch- 
el?” ‘ Because,” réplied the 
officer, being upon half-pay, and 
friendless, Iam obliged to hus. 
band every penny. I had that 
day little appetite.; and as I could 
not eat what I had paid for, nor 
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afford to loose it, the leg and wing 
of a fowl, with a manchet, were 
then wrapped up ina piece of pa- 
per in my pocket. The idea of 
these being found there, appeared 
ten times more terrible than fight- 
ing the room round.” « Enough, 
my dear fellow,” exclaimed the 
Marshal, “ your name. Let us 
dine at Sweet’s to-morrow ; we 
must prevent your being subject- 
ed again to such a dilemma.” 


At Sweet’s, the Marshal pre- 
sented him with a captain’s com- 
mission, and a purse of guineas, to 
enable him to join the regiment. 
Thisexactly explains Wade’s cha. 
racter. It docs him honour. The 
poor officer, though evidently fond 
of fowl, was, it is still more evi- 
dent, not “ chicken-hearted.” By 
such extraordinary accidents does 
merit gain what it otherwise 
ought to have obtained. 


—_— - = 


RECEIPT TO GET A SWEETHEART, 


Dress gaily, and shew as many 
charms as you are able: look 
with a roguish eye, and leer with 
a becoming simper; use every ar- 
tifice to catch the attention ofthe 
men around you, and give them 
enticing glances ; stare till you fix 
their eyes upon you ; display the 
beauties of your person by heaving, 
sighing, prattling smiling, laugh- 
ing, dancing, tripping, and the 
like ; shew yourself in as many 
pleasing attitudes as possible: but 








let each be calculated to recom- 
mend some limb or grace about 
you: be free with stangers, and 
pert with old acquaintance ; and 
let no manalone till you please ot 
disgust him. 


When you have fixed an hum- 
ble servant, humour his opinion, 
by agreeing to it ; flatter his vices, 
and chuse the things you see him 
most pleased with; be angry with 
him now and then, but be sure 
soon to foregive him, and then ad- 
mit him to double ‘amiliarities ; 
but never let him see that he is of 
much consequence in your eyes, 
let your favours rather seem the 
effect of good nature, than love ; 
and that he may have the greater 
desire to renew them, be sure to 
throw some slight obstacles in his 


way. 


These rules, well observed, may 
possibly decoy some weak, sap- 
headed fellow into your net; and 
when you have fairly noosed him, 
tis your own fault if he finds 
that you have neither principle 
nor honour : for you will never 
be upon a tolerable footing with 
him, unless you continue the 
same deceits which first allured 
him ; and such a life of flattery 
and submission, is alone sufficient 
to make you daily curse the ad- 
vice you have practised. 


Dominique de Vic, governour 
of Amiens, of Calais, and vice ad- 
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miral of France, always made par- 
ticular inquiry, in whatever place 
he commanded, for the merchants 
and artificers of reputable charac- 
ter, and on being informed who 
they were, and where they lived, 
he would visitthem in the most 
friendly manner, and request them 
to dine with him. Of this amia- 
ble man, history relates these two 
affecting anecdo tes. | 


In the year 1586, he lost the 
calf of his right leg by a gun-shot: 
and though the part was well cur- 
ed, yet he could not attempt to 


ride on horseback, without experi-_ 


encing the most excrutiating pain 
in his wounded leg, in consequence 
of which, he retired! to Guyenne. 
He had lived there about three 
years when he was informed of 
the death of Henry the third, and 
the embarassments of Henry the 
fourth, and the great need in 
which he stood of all his good ser- 
vants. He directly had his leg 
eut off ; sold part of his estates ; 
entered into the king’s service 
once more ; and rendered him the 
most signal service at the battle 
of Ivri. 


Two days after this great prince 
was assassinated, De Vic, going 
through the Rus de la Ferronerie, 
and seeing the spot on which this 
horrid murder was committed, fell 
senseless to the ground, and died 
next morning. 


— 
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A person sitting at the back of 
one of the boxes in the theatre, 
with a gentleman of his acquaint- 
arce, an under-bred box lobby 
lounger of the present day stood 
up immediately before him, who, 
his person being rather large, co- 
vered the sight pf the stage from 
him. At this he was much dis- 
pleased, but managing himself 
with more temper than might be 
expected, patted him gently on 
the shoulder with his cane, and 
with much seeming civility, re- 
quested of him, “that when he 
saw or heard any thing that was 
entertaining on the stage, to let 
him, and the gentleman with 
him know of it : for you see, my 
dear sir,” added he, “‘ that at pre- 
sent we must totally depend upon 
your kindness.’ This had the 
desired effect, and the lounger 
walked off, 





Gonsalvo, who was lieutenant- 


general to the celebrated Spanish 


general, the marquis of Spinola, 
and governor of Milan, intending 
to take possession of a little walled 
village in the palatine, called 
Ogersheim, dispatched an officer, 
at the head of some troops, on 
that errand. On the first alarm, 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants re- 
moved to Manheim, leaving be- 
hind them about twenty insigni- 
ficant people, and a poor shepherd, 
who besides being a brave fellow, 
was a man of humour, The shep- 
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herd in good time fastened the 
gates, let down the drawbridge, 
and made a wonderful show of re- 
sistance. A trumpeter summon. 
ed the village in form, upon which 
the few that remained made their 
escape through a postern-gate, 
and left only the shepherd and 
his wife. This unaccountable 
peasant, in the style of a represen- 
tative of a garrison, gave audi- 
ence from the walls to the milita- 
ry herald, and made his terms of 
capitulation inch by inch, stipu- 


lating at the same time for the | 


preservation of the state, and the 
free exercise of the protestant reli- 
gion. The terms were agreed up- 
on, and the besiegers permitted to 
enter: when, instead ofa well 
displined garrison, not a soul was 
found in it, except the shepherd 
and his wife; who, after their 
astonishment had somewhat aba- 
ted, Gonsalvo generously reward- 
ed for his meritorivus conduct, 


mae 
Se amen 


Macklin was very intimate 
with Frank Hayman, (at that 
time one of the first historical 
painters) and happening one mor- 
ning, soon after the death of the 
painters wife, with whom he liv- 
ed but on indifferent terms, he 
found him wrangling with the 
undertaker about the extravagance 
of the funeral expences. Macklin 
listened to the altercation for 


some time ; at length, going up |! 








to Hayman, with great gravity 
he observed, “ Come, come, 
Frank ; though the bill is a little 
extravagant, pay it, in respect to 
the memory of your wife ; for I 
am certain she would do twice as 
much for you had she the same 
opportunity. 





& ————— | 





MARRIED, 


In London, on the 2nd of May last, 
by the rev. Dr. Hirshel, Dr. Joel 
Hart, son of Ephraim Hart, esq. of this 
city, tothe amiable Miss Louisa Levien, 
youngest daughter of G Levien, Esq. 
of London. : 


At Philadelphia, on Thursday, the 
28th ult. by the rev. Dr. Green, Mr. 
Andrew C. Barclay, merchant, to 
Miss Catharine Goddard, all of that 
city. 


[ memeatantindl 


-_-- —- 


DIED, 


On Monday evening, Mis. Corue- 
lia Moore Warne, wife.of Elbert P.. 
Warne, aged 29 years, 


At Charleston, Mrs. Mary Hue, 
wife of John Hume, esq ; at his plan- 
tion in Barnewall district; Mr. Wm. 
Scarbrough, Mr. John GD. Meur- 
sett, 


In Tatnell county, Georgia, Dr. 
John M‘Leod, of Savannah. At 
Savannah, Mr. James Campbell. 
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For the Weekly Visitor. 


TO ELIZA. 


FELL, but dare not own two flames 
so bright, 

That both ia silence undistinguish’d 

shine, 
But like heav’ns piercing fires, too swift 

for sight, 

Consume within, but leave no out- 
ward sign. 


What tho’ my looks, my sighs, sup- 
prest in vain, 
The blended ardour would of each 
impart, 
The bashful blush, in fear’s oppressive 
reign, 
Flies from my cheek, and centers in 
my heart. 


‘Thus do I trembling freeze, when most 
I glow, 
Uahappy me! for who relief can 
show 
To double pangs, unseen by mortal 
eye; 
Then let this suff'ring bosom still be 
made 
The silent urn, where either hope is 
laid, 
While in that tomb, the mingled 
ashes lic. ; 
“ts ALBERT. 








THE LOVER. 


ATURE seems dead, in sleeps 
sweet downv arms, 

Our village swains forget their little 

care, 
Sleep ! the first cause of nature’s purec 

charms, » 

Heais all wounds made, but those of 
black despaiz. 


This world is not a world design’d for 
me; 
tince pleasures golden dreams ate 
al weye cross‘d, 
While ev’ry face seems flush’d with 
mirth and glee, 
I sigh, and say despair’s my only 
boast. 


I'll out—my bed an adamant doth 
scem, 
The moon’s pale borrowed light 
just shews the way, 
To yonder ruin, where the night-bird 
sereams 
Untunefully, where mariye’d saints 
did pray. 


Then superstition paints a horrid 
gloom, 
Fill’d with the sweeping spectres of 
the dead, 
With fleshless bones—and fearful dy- 
ing groans, 
Heav’'d fromthe breasts of martyr*d 
dead. 


Now to the charnel-housc’s gloom I'm 
led, 
Echoes, re-ectoing, fearful, all a- 
around, 
Ilere is a tomb, I'll rest my weary 
head, 
And cast my pining body on the. 
ground,. 
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How grateful to a heat oppressed brain, 
Reason seems lost in resgon’s direful 
wreck. 
Rides grim despair, whose wither'd 
haggard train, 
Seem for a while some other wretch 


to seck. 


Entomb’d with nature’s wreck of 
mould’ring dust, 
Sick of the busy world’s most treach- 


erous crew, 


E'n he who caus’d my days to be thus ! 
H With new-born joys, (that fate too 


curst, 
Soon to mortality must bid adica ! 


When pleasure ‘dorn‘d my gay and 
youthful scene, 
{Oh happy days) ’twas then my **** 
lov'd 
With witehing looks, and lovely spor- 
tive mein, 
We've oft the gloomy woods with 
pleasure rov’d. 


Oft as she heard me breathe my amo- 
rous pray’rs, 
And listen’d to my soul distracted 
strains ; 
With pitying locks she’s view'd my 
faithful tears, 
At length she'd weep, and feel my 
smarting pains. 


Bat ah! the unwe'come dawn delights 
the earth, 
The sun strides high on heavens ex- 
panded vault. 
Ezernal night, soon close my mind dis- 
eas‘d ; 
And welcome death, that has my 
respite brought. 


ALBERT. 





SONNET, 
Written immediately after reading 
! 
THE WILD IRISH GIRL. 


Q® had my sou] when first with 


wild hopes fli‘d, 
And love's deiusions warm'd my 


youthful heart, 
As beauty‘s witchery did its spells 
impart ; 
Oh ! had my soyl, when every feeling 
thrill‘d 


quick!y kiil‘d) 
Met thee, Glorvina! and with thee 
been blest ! 
My days had flown “ caressing and 
caress‘d,” 
And every anxious throb been sweetly 
still‘d, 


Thy airy harp had sooth'd my bo- 
som‘s woe ; 
And ag thy wild notes swell‘d the 
- trembling strings, 
Rapture‘s full chord had taught my 
heart to glow, 
With grateful incense to the King of 
Kings ! 
But heaven forbade, and soon must sor- 
row‘'s gloom, 
Enshroud its victim in the silent 


tomb, 
JUVENUS. 
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